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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Title:  Getting  Our  Arms  Around  Phase  IV  Stability  Operations 
Author:  Major  Jason  A.  Lacroix,  United  States  Army 

Thesis:  Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  continues  as  a  problem  for  the  military  because  of  a  failure  in 
defining  what  tasks  require  commitment  to  planning  and  resourcing  into  the  overall  framework 
of  the  stabilization  plan. 

Discussion:  Stability  operations  are  not  a  new  mission  for  the  U.S.  military.  With  a  cultural 
bias  towards  combat  operations,  the  Department  of  Defense  implemented  guidance  establishing 
stability  operations  as  a  core  U.S.  military  mission.  Stability  operations  have  become 
increasingly  prominent  in  United  States  Government  policies  and  doctrines.  Even  with  years  of 
experience,  these  missions  present  significant  challenges  to  DOD.  It  continues  as  a  challenge 
because  we  fail  in  addressing  what  tasks  require  commitment  to  planning  and  resourcing  into  the 
overall  framework  of  the  stabilization  plan.  This  analysis  reviews  the  doctrinal  foundations  of 
Phase  IV  and  highlights  the  complexities  of  task  synchronization  during  execution.  The  research 
suggests  specific  tasks  that  require  commitment  as  long-term  initiatives  within  the  framework  of 
Phase  IV  and  highlight  the  challenges  associated  with  them  regarding  unity  of  effort  and  time. 

Conclusion:  Euture  planning  for  stability  operations  needs  to  focus  in  on  non-standard 
considerations  into  the  overall  framework  of  the  stabilization  plan.  Planners  must  research  and 
evaluate  creditable  studies  related  to  the  operation  and  develop  the  appropriate  plans  to  meet  the 
commander’s  intent. 
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PREFACE 


In  2005,  the  Department  of  Defense  implemented  guidance  establishing  stability 
operations  as  a  core  U.S.  military  mission.  In  the  last  eight  years,  stability  operations  have 
become  increasingly  prominent  in  United  States  Government  policies  and  doctrines.  As  a  result, 
it  has  exposed  military  leaders  and  professionals  to  the  challenges  and  complexities  associated 
with  these  types  of  operations.  As  part  of  BCT,  4^*^  Infantry  Division  I  was  part  of  the  initial 
ground  operation  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  and  prior  to  attending  the  Marine  Command  and 
Staff  College,  I  worked  in  U.S.  Embassy-Baghdad,  Iraq.  I  had  a  chance  to  witness  the  full  circle 
and  experience  both  full-blown  kinetic  operations  and  the  complex  world  of  stability  operations. 
I  wrote  this  paper  to  highlight  the  tasks  associated  with  Phase  stability  operations  and  offer  some 
potential  long-term  areas  of  emphasis  the  military  could  focus  on  while  engaged  during  Phase 
IV.  I  hope  that  the  paper  will  highlight  how  complex  the  tasks  associated  with  stability 
operations  are  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  our  arms  around  them. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Pauletta  Otis,  Ph.  D.  for  her  patience  and  guidance  in  the 
shaping  and  preparation  of  this  paper.  Her  insight  provided  during  my  frequent  office  visits  and 
her  elective  provided  me  with  enormous  perspective  on  the  subject  both  personally  and 
professionally.  Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  my  loving  wife  Heather  and  children  Micaela,  Devan, 
Chase  and  Julianne.  I  am  forever  grateful  for  their  support  and  understanding  working  through  the 
requirements  for  my  Master  of  Military  Studies  and  the  curriculum  of  Marine  Corps  Command  and 


Staff  College. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  transition  from  war  to  peace  is  not  smooth.  The  research  paper  has  two  objectives: 

1)  to  examine  the  non-traditional  problem  set  faced  once  hostilities  cease  and,  2)  highlight  three 
long-term  variables  that  require  military  planners  and  professionals  attention  in  order  to  achieve 
success  when  the  military  transitions  from  kinetic  to  stability  operations.  The  military  does  not 
possess  a  firm  grasp  on  the  factors  required  to  assess  when  transitioning  from  Phase  III 
(Dominate)  to  Phase  IV  (Stabilize).  The  analysis  in  the  research  paper  does  not  serve  as  a  “one 
stop  shopping”  solution  set,  but  rather  as  a  practical  vehicle  to  show  that  the  difficulty  in 
developing  competency  in  Phase  IV  stability  operations.  Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  continues  as  a 
problem  for  the  military  because  of  a  failure  in  defining  what  tasks  require  commitment  to 
planning  and  resourcing  into  the  overall  framework  of  the  stabilization  plan. 

Military  planners  and  professionals  need  to  understand  the  challenges  in  the  joint  phasing 
model  (see  Figure  1).  This  six-phase  diagram  models  the  character  and  duration  of  a  campaign 
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Figure  1.  Joint  phasing  model  (Source  -  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Joint  Publication  5-0,  III-41)  ' 


or  operation.  Phase  0  (Shape)  is  intended  to  dissuade  or  deter  potential  adversaries  and  shape 
pereeptions  of  enemies  and  allies.  The  goal  in  all  phases  is  to  maintain  or  return  to  Phase  0 
without  progressing  to  the  next  phase.  Phase  I  (Deter)  deters  adversary  action  by  demonstrating 
the  capabilities  and  resolve  of  the  joint  force.  Phase  II  (Seize  the  Initiative)  applies  to  both 
combat  and  noncombat  situations  with  the  implementation  of  joint  force  capabilities.  Military 
superiority  becomes  the  primary  course  of  action  if  a  campaign  or  operation  moves  into  Phase  III 
(Dominate).  The  focus  in  this  phase  is  breaking  the  enemy’s  will  to  fight  or  retain  control  of  the 
operational  environment  (OE).  Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  begins  with  a  shift  in  sustained  combat 
operations.  In  this  phase,  reduced  threats  become  manageable  and  stability  operations  begin. 
This  phase  becomes  necessary  when  no  fully  functional  or  legitimate  civil  governing  authority 
exists.  Phase  V  (Enable  Civil  Authority)  occurs  when  joint  forces  move  to  a  support  role  with 
the  legitimate  civil  governance  in  theater  and  transition  to  redeployment  operations.  The  joint 
phasing  model  provides  a  strong  foundation  to  build  on  for  a  military  planner,  but  does  possess  a 
significant  shortfall.  The  model’s  flaw  is  it  does  not  address  the  significant  amount  of  time  and 
resources  required  or  complexities  associated  with  Phase  IV  operations. 

PHASE  IV  -  WHAT  IS  IT? 

Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  continues  as  a  problem  for  the  military.  “America’s  experience  with 
stability  operations  began  with  the  Royal  Proclamation  of 1 763.  Intended  to  stabilize  relations 
with  Native  Americans,  the  proclamation  established  British  foreign  policy  to  regulate  trade, 
settlement,  and  land  purchases  on  the  British  Empire’s  large  western  frontier.”  The  occupation 
of  central  Mexico  in  the  1840’s,  reconstruction  following  the  Civil  War,  U.S.  occupations  of 
Germany  and  Japan  following  World  War  II,  Haiti,  Somalia,  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  and  the  most 
recent  experiences  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  are  all  historical  examples  of  U.S.  involvement  in 


Phase  IV  stability  operations.  In  these  lessons,  the  military  has  learned  that  Phase  IV  (Stabilize) 
requires  vast  amounts  of  efforts  aside  from  military  to  aehieve  sueeess.  The  State  Department 
also  realized  that  Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  requires  enormous  effort  to  aehieve  sueeess.  In  order  to 
improve  coordination  between  civilian  organizations  and  the  military,  they  created  the  State 
Department  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  (S/CRS)  in  2004. 

The  diagram  below  (see  Figure  2)  depicts  the  areas  of  emphasis  for  both  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  and  the  S/CRS. 


Figure  2.  (Source  -  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Joint  Publication  3-07,  III-2)  ^ 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  -  PHASE  IV  (STABILIZE) 

In  2005,  the  DOD  Directive  3000.05  is  a  policy  regarding  missions  known  as  “stability 
operations”.  “The  Directive  on  Military  Support  for  Stability,  Security,  Transition,  and 
Reconstruction  (SSTR)  Operations  designated  stability  operations  as  a  core  U.S.  military 
mission.  By  elevating  stability  missions  to  the  same  priority  level  as  combat,  DOD  believed 


future  operations  would  include  missions  to  stabilize  areas  during  transitions  from  war  to  peace 
and  assist  with  reconstruction  during  those  transitions.  Over  the  last  eight  years,  stability 
operations  have  become  increasingly  prominent  in  United  States  Government  (USG)  policies 
and  doctrines. 

JOINT  DOCTRINE  -  PHASE  IV  (STABILIZE) 

Joint  Publication  3-0  Joint  Operations  defines  Phase  IV  stability  operations  as  “an 

umbrella  term  for  various  military  missions,  tasks,  and  activities  conducted  outside  the  United 

States  in  coordination  with  other  instruments  of  national  power  to  maintain  or  reestablish  a  safe 

and  secure  environment  and  to  provide  essential  governmental  services,  emergency 

infrastructure  reconstruction,  and  humanitarian  relief.”"^  Joint  Publication  3-07  Stability 

Operations  provides  the  following  guidelines  for  Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  in  the  joint  phasing  model: 

“1)  As  sustained  combat  operations  conclude,  military  forces  will  shift  focus  to  stability 
operations,  even  as  combat  operations  are  ongoing.  2)  Of  particular  importance  will  be 
Civil  Military  Operations  (CMO);  initially  conducted  to  secure  and  safeguard  the 
populace,  reestablish  civil  law  and  order,  protect  or  rebuild  key  infrastructure,  and  restore 
public  services.  3)  US  military  forces  should  be  prepared  to  lead  the  activities  necessary 
to  accomplish  these  tasks  when  indigenous  civil,  USG,  multinational,  or  international 
capacity  does  not  exist  or  is  incapable  of  assuming  responsibility.  4)  Once  legitimate  civil 
authority  is  prepared  to  conduct  such  tasks,  U.S.  military  forces  may  support  such 
activities  as  required/necessary. 

For  the  past  seven  years,  DOD  put  a  large  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  stability 
operations.  As  we  continue  Phase  IV  stabilization  efforts  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  joint  doctrine 
regarding  the  subject  is  still  somewhat  generic.  In  order  to  acquire  the  necessary  specifics 
regarding  the  subject  of  Phase  IV  (Stabilize),  military  planners  and  professionals  need  familiarity 
with  Army  doctrine. 

ARMY  DOCTRINE  -  PHASE  IV  (STABILIZE) 

Army  Field  Manual  3-0  Operations  defines  stability  operations  as  “an  overarching 


term  encompassing  various  military  missions,  tasks,  and  activities  conducted  outside  the  United 
States  in  coordination  with  other  instruments  of  national  power  to  maintain  or  reestablish  a  safe 
and  secure  environment,  provide  essential  governmental  services,  emergency  infrastructure 
reconstruction,  and  humanitarian  relief.”^  A  Line  of  Effort  (LOE)  links  multiple  tasks  using 
logic  to  focus  appropriate  efforts  in  toward  establishing  operational  and  strategic  conditions. 
Army  Field  Manual  3-07  Stability  Operations  focuses  on  five  primary  LOEs  within  the 
framework  for  Phase  IV  (Stabilize):  1)  Establish  Civil  Security  2)  Establish  Civil  Control  3) 
Restore  Essential  Services  4)  Support  to  Governance  5)  Support  to  Economic/Infrastructure 
Development  (see  Figure  3).  Within  the  framework,  the  end  state  conditions  include  the 
following:  1)  A  safe  and  secure  environment  2)  Established  rule  of  law  3)  Social  well-being  4) 
Stable  governance  5)  Sustainable  economy. 


Figure  3.  (Source  -  U.S.  Department  of  the  Amy,  Field  Manual  3-07,  4-10)  ^ 


On  the  subject  of  stability  operations,  Joint  and  Army  doctrine  are  compatible.  Army  Field 
Manual  3-07  Stability  Operations  links  stability  operations  doctrine  to  joint  doctrine  and  expands 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of  operations  expressed  in  Army  Field  Manual  3-0  Operations. 
Army  doctrine  provides  a  comprehensive  approach  and  emphasis  to  Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  after  it 
incorporated  the  DOD  guidance  to  elevate  the  priority  of  stability  operations  to  the  same  level  as 
combat  operations. 

PHASE  IV  (STABILIZE)  COMPLEXITIES 

The  military  trains  extensively  on  the  essential  tasks  required  for  success  during  Phase  III 
(Dominate)  of  the  Joint  Phasing  Model.  It  is  that  disciplined  training  and  familiarity  that  make 
“a  decisive  operation  to  drive  an  adversary  to  culmination  and  achieve  the  operational 

o 

objective”  successful.  DOD  is  inherently  familiar  with  Phase  III  (Dominate).  The  military 
trains  for  the  tasks  associated  with  kinetic  operations  on  a  habitual  basis.  However,  military 
responsibility  does  not  end  once  kinetic  operations  cease.  The  unit  now  enters  Phase  IV 
(Stabilize)  of  the  Joint  Phasing  Model  and  “may  be  required  to  perform  limited  local  governance, 
integrating  the  efforts  of  other  supporting  multinational.  Intergovernmental  (IGO),  Non¬ 
governmental  (NGO),  or  USG  agency  participants  until  legitimate  local  entities  are 
functioning.”^  In  the  highest  levels,  there  is  interest  into  the  nation-building  venture  of  a 
defeated  enemy  and  rebuild  a  country  in  a  way  that  poses  no  future  threat.  The  major  goal  is  to 
identify  requirements  on  the  ground  and  the  time  to  think  about  these  factors  is  before  the 
shooting  stops. 

WHAT  DO  WE  NEED  TO  ACCOMPLISH? 

Countries  emerge  from  conflict  under  many  different  conditions.  The  priority  and 
execution  of  tasks  will  vary  from  case  to  case.  The  range  of  tasks  often  encountered  when 


rebuilding  a  country  in  the  wake  of  violent  conflict  is  infinite.  With  such  a  broad  scope  of 
potential  efforts,  the  first  step  becomes  identifying  what  we  need  to  accomplish.  The  answer 
may  seem  overwhelming,  but  the  focus  should  go  toward  efforts  both  good  for  citizens  of  the 
country  and  maintaining  peace  after  conflict.  Most  of  these  complex  concepts  fall  into  the  realm 
of  unfamiliarity.  Across  the  spectrum,  violence  continues  in  many  forms  even  though  the  Phase 
III  (Dominate)  is  complete.  In  many  cases,  military  thinkers  assume  responsibility  for  planning 
efforts  in  areas  where  they  have  little  to  no  expertise.  Because  of  this,  military  leaders  and 
planners  assume  much  of  the  responsibilities  where  they  have  no  expertise  should  fall  elsewhere. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  “the  military’s  predominant  presence  and  its  ability  to  command  and 
control  (C2)  forces  and  provide  logistics  under  extreme  conditions  may  initially  give  it  the  de 
facto  lead  in  stability  operations  normally  governed  by  other  agencies  that  lack  such 
capacities.” 

WHERE  IS  THE  LIST  OF  TASKS? 

Regardless  of  service,  the  best  units  in  DOD  do  things  routinely  and  out  of  habit.  When  a 
military  unit  acquires  new  members,  the  leaders  within  unit  are  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
training  of  that  new  member  in  order  to  get  them  up  to  speed.  Unit  leaders  rely  on  doctrinal 
manuals,  checklists  and  Standard  Operating  Procedures  (SOPs).  During  stability  operations, 
where  does  the  planner  go  to  acquire  their  checklist?  Many  factors  merit  consideration  when 
planning  transitions  between  combat  and  stability  operations  and  the  military’s  involvement  in 
stability  operations  is  not  something  new.  The  dilemma  is  that  within  the  military,  USG,  NGO 
and  academic  community  there  is  not  an  all-inclusive  task  list  to  draw  requirements  from. 

Instead,  each  community  has  a  separate  framework  with  tasks  that  each  view  as  its  responsibility. 


The  following  list  provides  some  examples: 

1 .  U.S.  Army  -  Field  Manual  3-07  Stability  Operations 

2.  Center  for  Strategic  &  International  Studies  and  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  -  Post 

Conflict  Reconstruction  Task  Framework 

3.  S/CRS  -  Post  Conflict  Reconstruction  Essential  Tasks 

4.  U.S.  Institute  for  Peace  (USIP)  -  Guiding  Principles  for  Stabilization  &  Reconstruction 
The  four  different  task  lists  above  show  that  military  and  civilian  agencies  do  not  share  a 
definition  of  the  problems  related  to  Phase  IV  (Stabilize).  The  military,  USG,  NGO  and 
academic  communities  tends  to  define  the  problems  in  Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  and  their  approach  to 
solving  those  problems  based  on  their  own  core  competencies  and  predispositions.  Civilian 
programs  and  military  operations  required  synchronization  if  Phase  IV  operations  are  going  to 
achieve  success. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  ASSESSMENT  IN  PHASE  IV  (STABILIZE) 

The  military’s  legacy  is  never  going  to  be  how  spectacularly  the  military  defeats  the 
enemy  during  Phase  III  (Dominate),  but  by  how  military  forces  stabilize  the  country  and  return 
control  to  the  host  nation  during  Phase  IV  (Stabilize).  “Stability  operations  are  a  core  U.S. 
military  mission  that  the  DOD  shall  be  prepared  to  conduct  with  proficiency  equivalent  to 
combat  operations.”'^  In  order  to  achieve  proficiency  during  stability  operations,  the  military 
must  thoroughly  plan  for  them.  To  do  this,  an  assessment  of  ground  level  truth  at  the  end  of 
Phase  III  (Dominate)  is  required. 

The  military  requires  the  ability  to  show  progress  or  lack  thereof  Each  action  or  task 
within  stability  operations  requires  analysis  in  terms  of  things  we  can  measure  and  should  relate 
back  to  achieving  our  desired  end  state.  Joint  Publication  5-0  Joint  Operation  Planning  defines 
an  assessment  as  “the  continuous  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the  current  situation  and  progress 
of  a  joint  operation  toward  mission  accomplishment.”'^  The  effort  of  identifying  and  creating 


solutions  for  stability  tasks  require  assessments  with  aeeurate  and  measureable  results.  They  are 
essential  to  sueeess  in  stability  operations. 

“The  proeess  of  assessment  and  measuring  effeetiveness  of  military  operations,  eapaeity- 
building  programs,  and  other  aetions  is  erucial  in  identifying  and  implementing  the 
necessary  adjustments  to  meet  intermediate  and  long-term  goals  in  stability  operations. 

As  time  passes  and  operations,  programs,  actions,  and  activities  become  effective,  local 
institutional  and  societal  capacity  will  increase  and  the  drivers  of  conflict  and  instability 
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will  be  reduced,  meeting  the  goal  of  passing  the  lead  to  local  authorities  (see  Figure  4).” 
The  assessment  is  critical,  but  so  is  the  framework  used  to  analyze  the  current  and  future  OE. 
Planners  can  use  Political,  Military,  Economic,  Social,  Information,  and  Infrastructure  (PMESII) 
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Figure  4.  Example  of  stability  operations  assessment  (Source  -  CALL  Handbook  No.  10-41,  pg  2) 
analytical  framework  or  “an  analysis  of  civil  considerations  in  the  six  categories  of  Areas, 
Structures,  Capabilities,  Organizations,  People  and  Events  (ASCOPE).”'^  Assessment  in 
stability  operations  can  be  more  complex  than  a  traditional  combat  assessment  in  Phase  III 
(Dominate).  Because  of  these  complexities,  it  may  be  time  for  the  military  to  adopt  a  more  non¬ 
standard  methodology  for  measuring  progress  and  success. 

The  NGO  and  IGO  communities  are  progressing  forward  with  their  versions  of 
assessments  as  well.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID)  provides  a 
unique  approach  to  gain  a  clear  picture  of  progress  in  its  District  Stability  Framework  (DSF). 


DSF  is  a  common  interagency  and  effects-based  program  management  framework  that 
eneourages  “unity  of  effort.”  The  DSF  is  unique  in  that  it:  1)  foeuses  on  stabilization  not 
development  2)  provides  a  eommon  eivil-military  operating  pieture  3)  provides  information  for 
integration  into  higher  level  eivil-military  planning.” The  suggestion  to  eonsider  adopting  an 
assessment  outside  the  military  may  provide  planners  and  units  eondueting  stability  operations 
what  they  need.  The  DSF  provides  a  “unity  of  effort”  based  model  to  potentially  bridge  gaps 
between  the  military  and  the  other  stakeholders  within  stability  operations.  The  figure  below 
visually  portrays  the  DSF  framework  (see  Figure  5). 
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District  Stability  Framework  (DSF)  is  a  common 
interagency  and  effects  based  program  management 
framework  that  encourages  unity  of  effort.  DSF  is  a 
four  step  iterative  process.  (Supports  Unity  of  Effort 
by  encouraging  the  use  of  Stability  Working  Groups) 

•Situational  Awareness.  Gain  population-centric  and 
stability  oriented  situational  awareness. 


•Analysis.  Determine  the  sources  of  instability  (SOIs) 
and  their  contributing  systemic  and  perceived  causes 
within  an  operating  environment.  Determine  required 
impact  (effects). 

•Design.  Design  activities  to  remove  or  reduce  the 
systemic  causes  for  the  SOI. 


•Monitoring  and  Evaluation.  Measure  change  in  the  stability  environment  with  respect  to 
specific  SOI  as  well  as  overall  stability  trends.  Three  levels,  output,  impact,  and  overall. 


Figure  5.  DSF  (Source  -  https://www.mccdc.usmc.mil/CIW.references.htmf  slide  5) 

The  challenge  with  our  current  assessments  in  Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  is  the  same  one  we  face  with 
what  tasks  requires  our  effort  -  standardization.  The  lack  of  standardization  in  assessments  does 
not  allow  for  a  common  operational  picture  shared  by  U.S.  military  and  government  agencies  in 
OF  there  are  trying  to  stabilize.  The  lack  of  common  operating  picture  hinders  both  sides  to 
address  destabilizing  trends  before  they  reach  a  critical  stage.  The  challenge  is  establishing  good 
metrics  for  impact. 


TASKS  REQUIRING  COMMITTMENT 


The  signing  of  a  peace  treaty  marks  the  official  end  of  war  and  signals  the  beginning  of 
post  conflict  reconstruction.  A  country  ravaged  by  war  will  have  an  infinite  amount  of  problems 
to  deal  with,  so  the  first  step  is  to  identify  the  most  catastrophic  and  prioritize  the  tasks.  As  the 
military  transitions  to  Phase  IV  (Stabilize),  it  will  bear  the  burden  of  responsibility  over  USG 
agencies  and  NGOs: 

“Tasks  with  a  security  component,  such  as  enforcing  ceasefires,  disarming  belligerents, 
and  training  host-nation  security  forces,  fall  into  a  category  where  the  military  has  the 
highest  expectation  of  responsibility,  whereas  tasks  such  as  providing  support  and 
resources  to  restore  essential  services,  assisting  in  local  governance  support,  or 
implementing  public  works  projects  for  economic  development  are  often  shared  civil- 
military  responsibilities.”^^ 

Regardless  of  who  is  responsible  for  what,  at  this  point  the  most  pressing  issue  for  the  military 
are  the  basic  emergency  humanitarian  services  required  to  mitigate  human  suffering  and  stop 
immediate  loss  of  life. 

TRIAGE  -  SHORT  TERM 

Initial  response  activities  will  dominate  the  beginning  of  stability  operations  and  come 

immediately  after  the  end  of  widespread  violence.  Triage  is  the  process  for  determining  the  priority 

of  something  based  on  its  condition.  In  the  short  term,  it  becomes  a  triage  methodology  to 

support  an  immediate  humanitarian  effort.  Staffs  must  assemble  data  from  across  the  country 

and  build  a  knowledge  base  for  providing  humanitarian  assistance  including  emergency  food, 

water,  sanitation,  shelter  and  medicine.  Many  of  these  actions  fall  under  the  Post-Conflict 

Reconstruction  Essential  Tasks  Matrix  (ETM)  created  by  the  S/CRS. 

“They  include  tasks  such  as:  1)  Assess  total  food  needs  for  affected  populations,  2) 

Determine  the  reliability  of  local  market  channels;  assess  availability  of  local  supplies  to 

meet  needs  3)  Be  aware  of  local  crop  cycles  so  that  local  supplies  can  be  used  to  feed 

populations  4)  Evaluate  water  sources  to  meet  needs  and  protect  against 
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contamination.” 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  LONG  TERM? 


When  DOD  executes  full  spectrum  operations,  Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  is  where  we  commit 
the  most  time.  As  the  military  enters  Phase  IV  (Stabilize),  the  focus  is  on  initial  response 
activities  in  the  form  of  humanitarian  assistance.  As  initial  response  activities  begin  to  slow 
down  and  the  situation  improves,  what  do  military  forces  do  in  the  long  term?  When  DOD 
commits  to  executing  Phase  IV  (Stabilize),  military  forces  remain  boots  on  the  ground  for  a  long 
period  of  time  (see  Figure  6).  The  timeline  below  portrays  decline  in  the  initial  response  effort 
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Figure  6.  Stabilization  Timeline  (Source  -  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Reshaping  the  Expeditionary  Army  to 
Win  Decisively,  by  Brian  Watson,  Carlisle,  PA:  Strategic  Studies  Institute,  U.S.  Army  War  College,  August  2005, 
11). 

around  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  mark  with  forces  remaining  for  another  year.  The 
military  should  seek  a  more  active  role  in  long-term  initiatives  while  boots  on  ground.  These 
efforts  would  focus  on  key  social  well-being  challenges  societies’  face  when  emerging  from 
conflict.  In  doing  so,  the  military  along  with  dedicated  support  of  IGO’s  and  NGO’s  can  assist 
in  the  long-term  well-being  of  these  populations.  It  is  at  this  point,  where  the  military  can 


address  these  tasks  and  eommit  to  planning  and  resoureing  them  into  the  overall  framework  of 
the  stabilization  plan. 

Peaee  is  not  sustainable  over  the  long  term  without  addressing  the  population’s  soeial 
well-being.  The  USIP  Guiding  Principles  for  Stabilization  and  Reconstruction  defines  the  soeial 
well-being  as  “ability  of  the  people  to  be  free  from  want  of  basie  needs  and  to  eoexist  peaeefully 
in  eommunities  with  opportunities  for  advaneement.”  The  long-term  foeus  beeomes  the  effort 
in  helping  the  host  nation  coexist  peacefully  in  communities  with  opportunities  for  advancement. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  research  paper,  I  chose  children  in  the  AOR  (Area  of  Responsibility), 
Humanitarian  De-Mining  and  Mass  Atrocity  Operations  (MARO)  as  areas  for  military  long-term 
focus  during  Phase  IV  (Stabilize). 

CHILDREN  IN  THE  AOR 

An  example  of  a  problem  requiring  commitment  is  children  in  the  AOR.  Children  are 
part  of  the  equation  for  the  military  after  combat  operations  and  require  long-term  focus.  They 
experience  its  horrors  as  casualties  and  combatants.  The  exposure  to  violence  is  something  they 
have  to  carry  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Children  may  have  emotional  needs  associated  with 
posttraumatic  stress.  By  not  coping  with  them,  these  feelings  could  lead  to  prejudice  against 
others  the  child  may  believe  responsible  for  the  conflict.  During  Phase  III  (Dominate),  children 
go  without.  They  lack  structure,  education  and  the  necessary  food  and  sustenance  to  keep  them 
healthy  as  they  grow.  “Children  are  at  particular  risk  from  malnutrition  because  of  war.  A  study 
in  a  war  zone  attributed  only  2  per  cent  of  deaths  to  violence;  most  were  caused  by  the 
interaction  of  malnutrition  and  infection.”  War  and  children  are  not  synonymous  with  one 
another  when  it  comes  to  being  involved  in  the  fighting  itself.  A  combatant  organization  views  a 


child  as  cheap  because  there  is  no  need  to  pay  them,  easy  to  recruit  through  intimidation  and  easy 

to  sustain  beeause  they  require  less  food  and  water  than  an  adult  does. 

“There  are  as  many  as  300,000  ehildren  under  the  age  of  18  presently  serving  as 
eombatants  around  the  globe  (making  them  10%  of  all  global  eombatants).  Plunging 
ehildren  into  a  culture  of  war  ereates  problems  even  after  the  war  is  over.  For  individual 
ehildren,  long-term  trauma  ean  disrupt  their  psychologieal  and  moral  developments.  For 
the  wider  soeiety,  the  eonversion  of  a  generation  of  children  into  soldiers  not  only  bodes 
future  eyeles  of  war  within  the  eountry  but  also  endangers  regional  stability. 

The  decision  by  a  country  to  solicit  its  children  as  soldiers  is  a  eostly  one.  During  eonflict,  they 

faee  interrupted  edueation,  laek  of  quality  health  eare  and  the  loss  of  soeial  interaetion.  After 

conflict,  during  Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  the  ehild  is  in  danger.  Their  safety  becomes  paramount  with 

the  population  wanting  to  seek  retribution  for  their  aetions  as  former  eombatants.  The  military 

ean  assist  in  identifying  the  number  and  loeations  of  the  ehildren  that  fit  these  eircumstances.  A 

long-term  initiative  ean  help  these  ehildren  with  their  feelings  and  foster  resilienee  for  their 

future.  This  ean  serve  as  the  first  step  in  rebuilding  the  lives  of  these  children  and  assist  in 

returning  them  to  an  appropriate  level  of  normality. 

HUMANITARIAN  DE-MINING 

Another  example  of  a  problem  requiring  eommitment  is  humanitarian  de-mining.  During 
Phase  IV  (Stabilize),  another  long-term  initiative  worthy  of  military  eonsideration  is  the 
“unseeured  explosive  ordnanee  in  the  form  of  landmines.  Unexploded  Explosive  Ordnanee 
(UXO)  or  Abandoned  Explosive  Ordnanee  (AXO).  Both  pose  a  severe  hazard  to  those  unaware 
of  their  proximity  and  are  enablers  for  eriminals  or  insurgents  to  disrupt  publie  order,  impede 
development  or  continue  the  eonflict.”  The  military  assessment  of  the  numbers  and  locations 
of  these  is  eritieal  and  assists  the  stabilization  effort  in  a  number  of  ways.  Knowing  the  loeations 
provides  stability  planners  a  more  aecurate  picture  of  land  that  may  or  may  not  be  used  until  a 
demining  effort  is  eomplete.  Eandmines  are  often  employed  in  soil  used  as  agrieultural  land  for 


a  host  nation.  Until  the  danger  is  eountered  by  a  de -mining  effort,  that  land  is  not  an  option  as  a 
source  provider  for  fruit,  vegetables,  grain  or  potable  water. 

“According  to  the  Landmine  Monitor  Report,  landmines  and  Explosive  Remnants  of  War 
(ERW)  contaminate  as  many  as  200,000  square  kilometers  of  land  in  more  than  90  countries 
around  the  world.”  The  chart  below  depicts  2010  casualties  in  post  conflict  regions  around  the 
world  (see  Eigure  7).  In  addition,  the  Landmine  Monitor  2011  “identified  three  governments 
laying  antipersonnel  mines:  Israel,  Eibya  and  Myanmar.  Use  by  non-state  armed  groups  was 
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confirmed  in  four  countries:  Afghanistan,  Columbia,  Myanmar  and  Pakistan.” 
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Figure  7.  Casualties  by  Item:  2010  (Source  -  Landmine  Monitor  2011,  pg  38) 

Once  kinetic  operations  cease,  it  is  necessary  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  rebuild.  In  the 
case  of  landmines,  UXOs  and  AXOs,  it  quite  literally  requires  an  effort  to  pick  them  up  and 
adequately  dispose  of  them.  Because  the  U.S.  military  possess  capabilities  that  surpass  the 
interagency  and  United  Nations  (U.N.)  De-mining  communities,  planners  must  consider  these 
circumstances  early  on  as  military  forces  operate  within  these  nations.  The  military  response 
could  come  in  the  form  of  a  humanitarian  de-mining  effort.  “Humanitarian  de-mining  assistance 
is  defined  as  activities  related  to  the  furnishing  of  education,  training,  and  technical  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  detection  and  clearance  of  land  mines  and  other  ERW.”  Although 
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humanitarian  de-mining  assistance  normally  does  not  support  military  operations,  military 
planners  can  assist  with  education  and  training  programs.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Instruction  (CJCSI)  2207.0 IB  provides  the  framework  for  Military  Support  to 
Humanitarian  Mine  Actions  (HMA).  “The  goal  of  the  DOD  HMA  program  is  to  relieve  human 
suffering  and  adverse  affects  of  landmines  and  ERW  on  noncombatants.  The  program  assists 
nations  plagued  by  ERW  by  executing  “Train-the-Trainer”  programs  of  instruction  designed  to 
develop  an  indigenous  capability  for  a  wide  range  of  HMA  activities.”  A  large  portion  of  that 
training  effort  could  go  to  teaching  people  how  to  recognize,  avoid,  and  inform  demining 
authorities  of  ERW  and  EIXO  locations.  The  assessment  of  such  a  threat  by  military  planners  is 
an  effective  way  to  counter  these  threats  and  a  preventive  measure  in  keeping  the  host  nation  safe 
from  injury  or  death  in  a  post-conflict  setting. 

MASS  ATROCITIES 

Another  example  of  a  problem  requiring  commitment  is  mass  atrocity  operations.  When 
planning  transitions  between  combat  and  stability  operations,  one  must  never  forget  the  brutality 
of  war.  In  a  last  ditch  effort,  there  may  be  acts  of  retaliation  and  revenge  or  they  may  occurred 
throughout  the  conflict  unbeknownst  to  the  U.S  military  on  the  ground.  “Over  the  last  century, 
crimes  of  mass  atrocity  were  reality,  Cambodian  genocide  by  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  the  1970’s, 
Rwandan  genocide  in  the  1990’s  and  genocide  in  Darfur  within  the  past  decade.”  The  stark 
reality  is  the  world  discovered  these  crimes  after  the  fact.  During  Phase  IV  (Stabilize),  the 
population  is  most  vulnerable  as  they  try  to  rebuild  their  lives.  The  country  may  have  particular 
identity  groups  (ethnic,  tribal,  or  religious)  that  engaged  in  fighting  among  themselves  during 
Phase  III  (Dominate).  In  the  long-term,  the  military  may  find  itself  acting  as  a  “referee”  in  order 
to  prevent  these  groups  from  fighting  again  or  committing  acts  of  violence  on  one  another. 


On  August  4,  201 1,  the  President  of  the  United  States  stated,  “Preventing  mass  atroeities 
and  genoeide  is  a  eore  national  seeurity  interest  and  a  eore  moral  responsibility  of  the  United 
States.  America's  reputation  suffers,  and  our  ability  to  bring  about  change  is  constrained,  when 
we  are  perceived  as  idle  in  the  face  of  mass  atrocities  and  genocide.”  Civilian  protection  from 
physical  violence,  including  genocide,  ethnic  cleansing  and  crimes  against  humanity,  is  vital.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  military  to  plan  for  and  intervene  accordingly.  In  an  effort  to  stop 
mass  atrocities,  a  military  planner  may  find  themselves  planning  for  and  conducting  a  Mass 
Atrocity  Response  Operation  (MARO). 

“A  MARO  describes  a  contingency  operation  to  halt  the  widespread  and  systematic  use 

of  violence  by  state  or  non-state  armed  groups  against  non-combatants.”  The  focus  is  on  those 

who  were  direct  or  indirect  targets  of  the  perpetrators.  A  potential  framework  for  military 

planning  objectives  to  support  MARO  could  include: 

“1)  Vulnerable  populations  are  secure  from  atrocities,  2)  Leadership  of  perpetrators  is 
identified,  captured,  and  detained,  3)  Humanitarian  assistance  is  enabled  where  needed 
and  4)  Transition  to  appropriate  civil  entity  that  will  promote  good  governance, 
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permanent  security,  and  social  well-being  is  accomplished. 

In  addition  to  the  pre-mentioned  objectives,  military  forces  involved  must  identify  and  preserve 
evidence  of  war  crimes  for  use  in  prosecution. 

Intervention  in  mass  atrocities  is  not  standard  practice  for  planning  considerations  or  a 
military  consideration  when  training  forces,  but  it  should  be.  The  most  effective  method  to 
address  mass  atrocities  is  to  stop  them  before  they  begin,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
“Planners  should  identify  the  key  factors  and  tensions  that  are  most  likely  to  affect  any  potential 
operational  approach  and  that  offer  insight  into  the  specific  tactics  that  can  stop  the  killing 
effectively.”  Bottom-line,  the  military  must  plan  for  the  eventuality  of  intervention  between 
victims  and  perpetrators. 


CHALLENGES  TO  THE  LONG-TERM  FOCUS  AREAS 


Regardless  of  how  many  problems  we  identify  or  resourees  brought  to  the  table  during 
Phase  IV  (Stabilize),  it  is  almost  eertain  planners  eannot  account  for  everything.  Once  the 
military  commits  to  planning  and  resourcing  efforts  it  is  certain  to  come  across  its  fair  share  of 
challenges.  DOD  cannot  successful  execute  Phase  (Stabilize)  on  its  own.  To  confront  the 
challenges  during  stability  operations,  our  military  requires  leveraging  the  full  potential  of  our 
interagency  partners  and  time.  The  lack  of  these  two  things  contribute  to  the  military’s 
deficiency  in  achieving  results  in  long-term  focus  areas  such  as  children  in  the  AOR, 
humanitarian  de-mining  and  MARO. 

CHALLENGE  -  UNITY  OF  EFFORT 

Collaborative  planning  in  a  stability  operation,  especially  among  the  many  diverse 

participants,  presents  unique  challenges.  Within  DOD  and  the  USG,  “unity  of  effort”  became  a 

buzzword  phrase  for  the  last  few  years.  From  our  strategic  documents  like  the  National  Defense 

Strategy  to  our  doctrinal  publications,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  escape  the  verbiage.  Joint 

Publication  1  Doctrine  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  defines  “unity  of  effort”  as, 

“Coordination  and  cooperation  toward  common  objectives,  even  if  the  participants  are  not 

necessarily  part  of  the  same  command  or  organization  -  the  product  of  successful  unified 

action.”  Joint  Publication  3-07  Stability  Operations  defines  it  further  the  concept  as: 

“A  whole-of-government  approach  integrates  the  collaborative  efforts  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  USG  to  achieve  unity  of  effort  toward  a  shared  goal.  Under 
unified  action,  a  whole-of-govemment  approach  is  driven  by  the  search  for  those 
combinations  of  USG  resources  and  activities  that  reinforce  progress  made  in  one  sector  or 
enable  success  in  another.”^"^ 

On  22  November  2011,  the  Department  of  State  introduced  the  Bureau  of  Conflict  and 
Stabilization  Operations  (CSO).  Their  role  is  “advancing  U.S.  national  security  by  driving 


integrated,  eivilian-led  efforts  to  prevent,  respond  to,  and  stabilize  erises  in  priority  states,  setting 
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eonditions  for  long-term  peaee.”  The  CSO  is  responsible  for  leading  all  aspeets  of  post- 
eonflict  reconstruetion  and  stabilization  operations.  The  USG  provides  a  wide  variety  of  national 
resourees  to  eounter  drivers  of  instability  and  assist  eountries  in  Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  in  its 
Civilian  Response  Corps.  “The  Civilian  Response  Corps  is  a  group  of  civilian  federal  employees 
who  are  specially  trained  and  equipped  to  deploy  rapidly  to  provide  conflict  prevention  and 
stabilization  assistance  to  countries  in  crisis  or  emerging  from  conflict.”  The  Corps  draws 
members  from  nine  agencies  throughout  the  USG  to  include  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  and 
USAID,  both  play  a  huge  role  to  successfully  prevent  and  respond  to  conflict  around  the  world. 
“They  are  the  government  agencies  best  capable,  in  terms  of  both  mission  and  capacity,  of 
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carrying  out  non-military  stabilization  and  reconstruction  tasks.”  In  addition  to  the  CSO  and 
nine  agencies  within  the  Civilian  Response  Corps,  Department  of  State  provides  enablers  in  the 
form  of  Advance  Civilian  Teams  (ACT)  /  Field  Advance  Civilian  Teams  (FACT).  “The  ACT 
deploys  to  the  U.S.  embassy  or  the  Joint  Force  Headquarters  (in  the  event  that  there  is  no 
embassy)  to  set  up,  coordinate,  and  conduct  field  operations  and  provide  implementation 
planning  and  civilian-operations  expertise  to  the  Chief  of  Mission  and  military  field 
commanders.”  FACTs  are  similar  to  Provincial  Reconstruction  Teams  (PRTs)  deployed  in 
Afghanistan.  The  main  difference  is  the  FACT  consists  of  solely  civilians  versus  the  PRT, 
which  contains  a  mix  of  military  and  civilian  personnel. 

Along  with  the  military,  there  is  the  CSO  and  nine  agencies  within  the  Civilian  Response 
Corps  contributing  to  Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  efforts  in  the  short  and  long-term.  When  addressing 
the  suggested  long-term  focus  areas,  the  other  entity  involved  is  the  U.N.  All  three  initiatives: 
children  in  the  AOR,  humanitarian  de-mining  and  MARO  represent  global  areas  of  emphasis  for 


the  U.N.  “Unity  of  effort”  is  a  eritieal  effort  in  order  to  aehieve  sueeess,  but  the  laek  of  one 
exeeutive  agent  responsible  for  them  makes  it  impossible  to  get  them  moving  toward  any 
measure  of  progress. 

CHALLENGE  -  TIME 

When  most  Amerieans  want  something  they  want  it  fast  and  they  want  it  now.  Phase  IV 
(Stabilize)  is  no  different.  Missions  that  do  not  aehieve  a  degree  of  progress  eonsistent  with 
expeetations  inevitably  drain  the  energy  of  those  implementing  them.  Ideally,  we  desire  swift 
results  that  produee  and  try  to  do  everything  everywhere.  If  an  administration  sees  fit  to  eommit 
our  military,  it  requires  the  time  to  eommit  to  Phase  IV  (Stabilize).  There  is  never  enough  time 
devoted  to  this  phase  of  the  operation  and  it  beeomes  impossible  for  the  military  to  plan  for  long¬ 
term  initiative  areas  like  ehildren  in  the  AOR,  Humanitarian  De-Mining  and  MARO.  Part  the 
deeision  in  eommitting  forees  to  Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  must  be  tying  our  sueeess  of  long-term 
efforts  to  measurable  improvements  in  stability. 

CONCLUSION 

Contending  with  the  aftermath  of  war  is  no  easy  task.  The  sueeess  in  eomplex  stability 
environments  require  the  military  to  plan  for  and  respond  quiekly  to  rapidly  evolving  eonditions 
on  the  ground.  DOD  must  be  able  to  replieate  the  basie  funetions  of  other  USG  departments  and 
ageneies  that  may  not  be  present  in  the  theater  of  operations  at  the  start  of  Phase  IV  (Stabilize). 

In  order  to  do  that,  military  planners  must  beeome  aeeustomed  in  dealing  with  non-standard 
planning  eonsiderations  into  the  overall  framework  of  the  stabilization  plan.  The  researeh  paper 
reviewed  the  eomplexities  of  Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  and  offered  some  long-term  foeus  areas  the 
military  may  eonsider,  but  that  is  just  seratehing  the  surfaee.  Beeause  many  things  assoeiated 
with  stability  operations  are  non-standard  to  DOD,  planners  must  researeh  and  evaluate 


creditable  studies  related  to  the  operation  and  develop  the  appropriate  plans  to  meet  the 
eommander’s  intent.  DOD,  USG  ageneies  and  the  U.N.  all  eontribute  greatly  to  the  sueeess  of 
Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  and  eaeh  possess  a  signifieant  amount  of  resources  to  solve  existing 
problems  entering  post-eonfliet.  Although  not  all-inelusive,  the  researeh  identified  potential 
long-term  areas  of  emphasis  that  eaeh  of  the  stakeholders  ean  infiuenee  the  sueeess  of  a  Phase  IV 
eampaign. 
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